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THE WINTER SHORE. 


THE sky which overarches the wide wet sea- 
sands is gray and dull, and the winds blow in- 
gusts from the north-east. This is the same. 
ample shore which shone golden in the summer | 
sunlight, when a crowd of pleasure-seekers were | 
exploring its beauty; and then the sky above 
it was of deepest blue, and the receding waves 
in the quivering sunshine broke gently on the 
sands ‘like light dissolved in  star-showers 
thrown.’ But few indeed of those summer 
pleasure-seekers would now appreciate the shore 
in its stern aspect, that has, however, a rugged 
beauty of its own under the north-easter which 
Charles Kingsley sang. To share in the appre- 
ciation of that ‘wild north-easter’ and of the 
aspect of our winter shore, it is necessary to 
be a lover of really wild shooting and long 
rough walking, of the stern music of wind and 
wave, and the clanging seabird’s cry in all its 
variety of note. For those who are thus consti- 
tuted, our winter shore has a perennial charm, 
and has been the ample space where some of 
the most delightful experiences of open-air life 
have been obtained, 

Far away at this hour of low-water extend 
the bare brown wet sands from the strip of 
shingle which runs below the base of the tall 
white cliffs, party-coloured here and there with 
patches of vegetation, down to a long dim line 
of foam which marks the restless waves. 
Winding across the bay, darker in hue than 
the sands, is a rain-swollen stream which comes 
from a source far inland. Now when revealed 
by the retreat of the sea, its slippery quag- 
mire-like banks—of which the inexperienced 
wanderer had best beware—are a favourite and 
succulent feeding-ground for various birds. 
Tantalising enough some of these same birds— 
the shooter will find it one thing to see them, and 
a very different thing to approach them. From 
those distant banks comes fitfully the wild 
weird melancholy piping of the curlews, and 


the stately birds with their long curved bills 


are constantly flitting hither and thither by 
the stream, or boring in the soft sand on either 
side for the shelifish and other inmates of its 
tenacious surfac:. The curlews are among 
the most prized of the birds which are met 
with by the shore shooter; and—though it is 
not generally known—a young bird, when its | 
food has been varied, is a delicacy if properly 
roasted. But the curlew matches the wood- 
pigeon and rook in its wariness in keeping 
out of range of a gun. Those handsome birds 
—their pale brown and black flecked upper 
plumage contrasting with the dull white under- 
neath—are not to be approached by any stalking. 
The only plan whereby success can be obtained 
is by the shooter’s concealing himself behind 
a rock, a post, or any remnant of wreckage 
scattered here and there on the sands, and 
there, in wary fashion, fluttering from time to 
time his cap or handkerchief. Curiosity gradu- 
ally prompts the shy birds to approach nearer 
and circle round the object until they come 
within range, when a rapid shot may be suc- 
cessful. Our own experience of the bird on 
different winter shores is that they at any rate 
afford plenty of exercise and much scope for 
expectation, even if the bag be small, and such 
accompaniments form much of the enjoyment 
of sport to those who in its best sense under- 
stand the word. 

The lapwings come wheeling with their con- 
stant monotonous cry in flocks from the open 
inland country, and are never far from the 
receding tide. In most instances, they are the 
common ones. Sometimes they settle like a 
flock of rooks on the wet sands, a rush of 
rapid wings and a storm of peewits showing 
when, in their opinion, the human intruder 
has got near enough to their assembly. Their 
love of the sands is more, it would seem, from 
love of the wide free space wherein those rapid 
wings can be exercised, for they get the greater 
part of their food from the downlands and 
fallow fields that lie far inland, and are night- 
feeders like some of the duck race. More 


| 
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rarely, and in smaller flocks, we see at this 
time the much daintier golden plover, so prized 
as a table bird. These are in the finest con- 
dition now. They fly fast and far, and in 
more vigorous fashion than their common rela- 
tives, from whom the practised eye finds it 
easy to distinguish them when on the wing. 
In frosty weather, golden plovers seek their 
food far out on the sands near the ripple of 
the tide-line, and the more wintry the weather, 
the greater the chance of approaching them, 
which must be in the most equable and cautious 
manner, and with the precaution of never 
moving the arms till the gun is raised to the 
shoulder. When first fired at, our plovers 
scatter in all directions, thus affording a fair 
chance for the second shot. 

The rape gray plovers are sometimes seen, in 
hardest weather, on our winter shore, but not 
often. A dull dusky brown marks the head, 
back, and wing-coverts, the under-parts being 
white, and the legs green. They are more 
difficult to get near than either of the other 
kinds, being always shy and wary. After feed- 
ing, they delight in dabbling and washing in 
the hollows of the sands which are full of salt 
water ; and very pretty is the contrast between 
their sober plumage and the green and crimson 
patches of sea-weed which often fleck the brown 
sand near such places, But certainly the dusky 
greenish-yellow hue of the golden plovers as 
they wheel in compact order under the flying 
sun-gleams that now and again are seen as the 
north-easter drives the gray clouds before it, make 
them one of the handsomest of the plover race. 

The screaming of the gulls is the incessant 
accompaniment of the wild winds’ music and 
the distant lapping of the waves. They dive, 
toss, and wheel in all directions; but no one 
who is really fit to carry a gun would ever 
fire at them. The large black-backed gulls 
keep apart from the smaller black-headed mem- 
bers of the or fy and battle singly or in couples 
against the wind, keeping above the water-line, 
and with keenest eyes scrutinise the sand and 
sea for anything which may be edible, whether 
dead or alive. 

A ages of handsome birds may often be seen 
far off, and usually close by the mouth of the 
stream as it enters the sea. Through the 
binocular—which is invaluable to the sea-shore 


shooter—their forms and colours fill the eye, | P; 


especially when a wintry sun-gleam falls from 
a rift in the clouds athwart the embouchure 
of the stream. These are ducks, as their shape 
shows, but not the ordinary mallard, or wild- 
duck, which indeed forms the most valuable, 
as it is the most infrequent prize of the shooter 
on the sands. These smaller ducks or pochards 
are marked by their handsome orange-chestnut 
head and neck, and the dusky black of the 
breast and back contrasting with the white 
black-pencilled wing-coverts. By careful stalk- 
ing against the wind, a shot is sometimes 

tained, and the pochard has the peculiarity 
of not requiring so hard a blow to bring it 
down as do other wildfowl; to which may be 
added the fact that, unlike some of the other 
species of ducks which haunt the shore or the 
sea within a certain distance of low-water line, 
the bird is fairly good eating. 


Besides the pochards, small knots of shel- 
drakes are sometimes seen where, in the loneliest 
spots, the mollusca are very plentiful beneath 
the sands, The most careless eye will distin- 
guish these large birds by their flight, which is 
not so rapid as that of other wild-ducks, and by 
their plumage of orange and white, and crimson 
bills. These ducks may often be seen perform- 
ing their curious dance, resembling that which, 
in the last century, Bisset taught some unhappy 
turkeys by the unpleasant method of heating 
iron plates under their feet. The ducks balance 
themselves from side to side, jumping up and 
down where the sand is moistened, the vibra- 
tion produced by their webbed feet bringing 
any creatures that are underneath to the surface, 
when the broad crimson bills are brought into 
requisition, 

he true wild-duck, the mallard—splendid in 
orange, brown, and purple—is mostly shot by 
patient and particularly cold waiting at the 
upper end of the bay, where the stream first 
enters the sands. Often indeed is a swift 
straight line of these much coveted birds seen 
flying fast and high landward; but alas! in 
most cases, seeing them is the extent of our 
experience. 

ometimes, as the twilight thickens over the 
lonely sands, the constant whistling of a group 
of widgeon rings through the air, as the beauti- 
ful birds, of the cream-coloured head and chest- 
nut breast, s to their feeding-places ; and 
then it is, if fortune favours, that the shooter, 
hidden behind a rock, obtains the chance of a 
long shot. 

Nor must the crowd of smaller shore-birds, 
whose piping and restless wings enliven the 
winter shore, be forgotten—the flocks of red- 
billed oyster-catchers always wheeling and turn- 
ing in compact order above the shingle; and 
various other less showy creatures flying, run- 
ning, whistling, and feeding on the will, wet 
sands, 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK&#* 
CHAPTER XXVI.—MR HAMBER HAS COMPANY. 


Ir was quite an aristocratic house, though very 
small, that occupied by Mrs Brinjohn in the 
little street parallel with the Buckingham 
Road. No noisy traffic passed through 
it, because one end was closed, save for foot 
passengers, and everything implied more than 
respectability. In fact, boys in buttons, and 
two valets, one in livery and one out, connected 
with different houses, together with an abund- 
ant crop of parlour-maids, suggested fashion 
associated with limited incomes. Men came 
there with Bath chairs to take elderly ladies for 
airings along the Mall, Bird Cage Walk, and 
that most suitably named place, Constitution 
Hill, where birds could be heard twitterin 
over in Her Majesty’s Private Garden. 

brougham—job, from the livery stables at_the 
back certainly, but still a brougham—used_to 
be seen standing on fine afternoons at No. 
19. At No. 12 lived a major-general, lon 
retired from the Indian army, and lou 
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oaths were heard to issue from the open| top and wedged a lump of white sugar between 
windows at times; but it was always a matter | the bars in front. 


of doubt in Minton Place whether they were 
uttered by the general or by the parrot he kept 
in a great brass cage. At 16 there was a 
ueen’s ; a retired M.D. lodged at 8; the 
Tonnes le Miss Dimscott was at 2 ; and colonels, 
post captains, two ladies of title, and one M.P., 
among others, made the highly select shades of 
Minton Place their home. 

Furnished apartments were the great institu- 
tion of the quiet street, but cards were never 
seen bearing the vulgar announcement of ‘To 
Let’ in any window, for the occupants stayed on 
year after year, forming for the most part a little 
society of their own; and when a drawing- 
room floor was likely to be vacant, there were 
plenty of friends ready to make applications, 
and pay a heavy rent. 

Of course it was the close proximity to 
Buckingham Palace and Eatonia which stamped 
Minton Place with so high class a hall-mark, 
without taking into consideration the pleasant 
shadowing afforded by the great gloomy back 
of the Duchy of Lancaster buildings, which 
effectually screened the east winds blowing over 
St James's Park. 

Mrs Brinjohn’s was No. 3, and old Hamber, 
who had occupied the little drawing-room 
floor there for many years, always congratu- 
lating himself upon his great luck in getting 
the tiny suite of two rooms and a dressin 
ditto, the ditto once a cupboard till a glaz 
window was added, just affording convenience 
for a small round sponge bath, and room for a 
careful man to shave without cutting himself— 
careful, for any reckless razor-handler would 
certainly have struck his elbow against the 
wainscot with dire results. 

Mr Brinjohn was something at the royal 
mews nearly ap ages — the facing row 
of houses, and he had been seen in scarlet 
livery upon very rare occasions; but his exist- 
ence was almost a mystery, for he was seldom 
seen at home, the greater part of his time being 
taken up with the toilet and administering to 
the herbivorous wants of certain sauieealihe 
sleek cream-coloured and black Flanders-bred 
poulen, the said quadrupeds being unusually 
arge for their title, probably from the sybarite 
life they led. 

The Brinjohns were well to do in their way 
for though Mr Brinjohn, as a royal domestic, did 
not work very hard, Mrs Brinjohn did, forming 
herself into a kind of upper general servant, 
the under being a neat-handed Phyllis, who 
assisted her in keeping the house as clean as 
a new pin. 

It was a fine Sunday morning: Mr Hamber had 
just finished his breakfast, and was chirrupin 
to Dicky, who in the most friendly and socia 
manner shook his canary coat, set up the 
feathers of his throat and crest, hopped from 
newly seraped perch to perch, chirruped back, 
acd threw in pleasant little snatches of song. 
For the sun shone into his , with its 
newly sanded tray, the paper which had been 
wegen round the bars while he had his bath 

been removed, he was quite dry again, and 
he had playfully pecked the white fingers 
which fad inserted a piece of groundsel at the 


Dicky was cheerful, but his master looked 
very old and sad, and more than once shook 
his head at the bird, and felt a kind of en 
of the little prisoner, who now burst fort 
into a loud musical trill, in answer to a gold- 
finch across the road. 

The breakfast things were not yet cleared 
away, for Mrs Brinjohn, though partially dressed 
for church, was busy in the underground front 
kitchen with her sleeves pinned back, and her 
skirt reversed, while she busily made the tart 
which was to follow the chicken Mary Ann 


was stuffing with fresh butter and bread crumbs — 


for Mr Hamber’s dinner. 


‘Put a bit o writing paper round it; and, 
whatever you do, baste it well, and mind it | 


don’t burn, Mary Ann.’ 


‘Don’t you be afeared about that, mum,’ was — 


the reply. 
‘And don’t forget the bread sauce,’ said Mrs 


Brinjohn, who had slightly floured her itching | 


nose. 

no, 

‘Put in plenty of peppercorns, continued 
Mrs Brinjohn, who had fitted on the top crust 
of the tart, and was now artistically checkering 
the edge with a floured fork. 

‘Trust me for that, mum.’ 


‘And don’t leave the onion in too long, and | 


— Bless and save us! what’s that?’ 


For there was the trampling of horses, the | 


rattle of wheels, and the place was darkened 
by a carriage stopping in front of the house. 
“Tain’t for here, mum; it’s for them new 
people next door,” said Mary Ann, speaking 
as she drove a skewer through the chicken’s 


wings. 
A thundering knock, which echoed through | 


the house, proved the fallacy of the maiden’s 
words, and Mrs Brinjohn looked aghast. 

‘I aren’t fit to go, mum,’ cried Mary Ann; 
and her mistress rapidly wiped her floury 


hands before hurrying up-stairs, removing pins _ 
and shaking down skirts and sleeves = her | 


way to the door. 


‘Mr ’Amber at home?’ asked a footman in — 
black livery, and directly after Mrs Brin-’— 


john’s heart was beating with pride, and her 
nerves tingling with curiosity, as she saw the 
door of the handsome barouche opened—a real 
carriage and pair, stopping at her door, for her 
first floor, one which would excite the envy of 
wey one in Minton Place. 
e next minute she was showing u 
ga lady in black, closely veiled, an 
ad just reached the little drawing-room door, 
when a qualm of horror shot through her, 
for she recollected that the breakfast 
had not been cleared away. 
But it was too late. She had a glimpse of 
old Hamber’s astonished face, as he stood there, 


hat in one hand, prayer-book and clean hand- | 


kerchief in the other, ready for his Sunday 
morning walk through the Enclosure to the 
Abbey. Then she had closed the door, and 
gone down panting. 

‘My dear young lady!’ cried the old man, 
trembling as he took the hands extended to 
him, and then placed a chair, ‘I—I really 


the | 
she 


things 


| 

| 
| 

| | 

| | 

| 

| 
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did not expect this visit. Is—is anything 
wrong ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rénée, in a low voice full of 
pain, ‘I am in great trouble; I have come to 


you. 

: She sank back wearily in the chair, and in 
his flurry the old man dropped his prayer- 
book, picked it up, and put it in his hat, 
turned it out on to the table, and then im- 
patiently tossed his hat into a corner. 

‘Trouble, he cried ; ‘more trouble. My dear, 
is there to be no end to it all?’ 

‘I don’t know, Mr Hamber; but I seem to 
have no one to fly to but you. I want you 
to tell me everything.’ 

The old man shook his head as he looked 
at her wistfully. 

‘I have a right, she cried firmly; and now 
she hurriedly removed her veil, and he saw the 
wild look in her eyes, the pallor in her cheeks, 
tokens of a sleepless night, a heart wrung by 

‘Yes, m ear you ady, su ou 
made it a rule to leave all the business of 
the office in Great George Street, but one 
never knows.’ 

‘Tell me then. My cousin seems to have 
assumed the entire management of my dear 
father’s affairs, and treats me as what I am 
—a woman.’ 

‘Yes, my dear young lady ; it was such a pity 
that, clever business man as he was, my poor 
dear employer had put off the proper settle- 
ment of his estate.’ 

‘Too late to lament that, Mr Hamber, but I 
must, as his child, have a right to know every- 
thing. Tell me now all you know. No; I 
will ask you questions. hat is this great 
trouble about a government contract ?’ 

The old man hesitated. 

‘There has been some serious application 
made.’ 

‘Yes, m 

‘There 

‘Yes.’ 

= papers or plans have been stolen and 

‘It is very dreadful for me to have to tell 
you, my dear child—you’ll excuse me calling 
you my dear child, ma’am; but I held you in 
my arms; your father placed you there, when 
vou were a tiny little angel of a thing, only a 
week old.’ 

‘Yes—yes—yes—dear Mr Hamber; but pray 
tell me all.’ 

‘I will, my dear young mistress ; those import- 
ant documents, the government say, have been 
stolen and sold.’ 

‘Yes; my cousin showed me the letter, but 
tell me—I must know—by whom?’ 

The old man was silent. 

‘You do not speak, Mr Hamber,’ she cried, 
yildly 5 ‘cannot you see how you are torturing 
me?’ 

‘Yes, yes, my dear; but it is so hard, said 
the old man trembling. ‘Mr Brant had the 
letter, and—and he said it only rested with 
one or two—he accused me.’ 

‘You!’ cried Rénée scornfully. ‘My dear 
dead father’s trusted old clerk !’ 


dear—very serious.’ 
as been some breach of faith?’ 


4 


‘Ah!’ cried old Hamber with the tears 
gathering in his eyes; and he caught at Rénée’s 

and, and kissed it again and again. ‘You 
wouldn’t believe that of me?’ 

‘Believe that of you!’ cried Rénée. 
possible. But go on—tell me. 
one else ?’ 

he old man was silent again. 

‘Mr Hamber ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, my dear; but must I speak?’ 

‘You must tell me everything,’ she cried, 
clinging to his hand. 

‘T’ll try,’ he said simply ; ‘but don’t—don’t 
be angry with me if I hurt your feelings—if I 

ive you t pain. 
Fell 

‘Your cousin—Mr Brant then turned upon 
Mr Wynyan and accused him.’ 

Rénée’s pale cheeks flushed now. 

‘How could he?’ she said hoarsely. ‘Why ?’ 

‘He said that Mr Wynyan was the only one 
who had had access to the 

‘But he had a right. 
inventor.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, he was.’ 

‘Then it must have been a false charge. 
What did Mr Wynyan say?’ 

‘He was very, very angry, but he mastered 
himself, and at last t ry parted.’ 

‘But you—you, Mr Hamber—you don’t think 
—you cannot believe this?’ 

‘Things looked very black against Mr Wynyan, 
my dear young lady. As your cousin pointed out, 
he had done what he ought not to have done’ 

‘What? Tell me what.’ 

‘He had taken those plans away, and kept 
them for days.’ 

‘Yes; but he must have had a reason. Did 
he really take them?’ 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

‘Did he own to having taken them ?’ 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

‘But they were partly his.’ 

‘I suppose he thought so, my dear child,’ 

‘Then—then,’ cried Rénée piteously, ‘you 
believe that Mr Wynyan has n guilty of 
this dreadful breach of trust—of a crime that 
may ruin the business of which my poor 
father was so proud. You believe then, that 
Mr Wynyan could be this dishonest wretch ?’ 

‘I’d sooner cut off that right hand, my dear,’ 
said the old man proudly. ‘Mr Wynyan could 
not have done anything so base.’ 

‘No, no,’ she cried excitedly ; and then as if 
ashamed of her utterance, and shrinking, red- 
dening beneath the old man’s gaze, she added 
hurriedly, ‘No, it is impossible. My father 
believed fully in Mr Wynyan, and he could 
not have been so base.’ 

There was silence for a few minutes, and 
then Rénée began hurriedly to replace her 
veil, talking the while in an excited way. 

‘I wanted to know everything from some 
one I could fully trust ; and—and—you were 
just going to church, Mr Hamber?’ 

The ol man his head. 

‘Yes; I remember r told me you 
always went to the Abbey. aii 

‘Always, my dear.’ 

‘Let me take you this morning. The car- 
riage is at the door.’ 


‘Im- 
Did he accuse 


e was partly the 


] 
| 
| 
| | 
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‘You, my dear child? I—l’—— 

‘Yes; let me take you, Mr Hamber. No,’ 
she half whispered, as she laid her hand upon 
his arm and looked in his face. ‘Please take 


| 


this kind of persecution, Mullet they will scent, 


according to local wiseacres, from a mile off; 
and without vouching for the truth of this, it 
must be admitted that soon after half a mullet 


me. Let me go with you. I feel that I want | is lowered on the hook, the water around is 
to kneel down by the side of some one who alive with sharks, whereas not a fin was to be 


was m. 
for the. light—that these troubles of my poor 
life may cleared away—that the truth may 
prevail, and that I may choose the path that is 
right.’ 


‘But, my dear young lady,’ faltered the old | 


clerk. 

‘Mr Hamber, you held me in your arms as 
a child. I am so lonely; I have hardly one to 
cling to. Come with me; I want to see the 
light.’ 


A NEGLECTED AUSTRALIAN 
INDUSTRY. 


Ir is a far cry indeed from the rocky coast 
of Scotland, from the wild Atlantic and the 
treacherous North Sea, to the quiet, deep, and 
exceeding prolific waters of the South Pacific ; 
and any one coming fresh from our over- 
manned, unremunerative fisheries in the old 
country stands appalled at the spectacle of 
these teeming waters, the living harvest of 
which is but rarely disturbed by hook or net. 
And when on rare occasions these inventions 
do invade the rocky caverns, or sweep the 
deep sunk sand-flats, local markets are un- 
affected, for it is the hook of the amateur or 
the dredge of the naturalist. 

Twelve thousand miles is no easy distance, 
nor can we even nowadays afford to disregard 
the cost of travel; yet it does seem astounding 
that the continually increasing march of emi- 
gration should not as yet have found recruits 
from the ranks of the younger generation of 
experienced fishermen. 

The population of Sydney are by inclination 
great fish eaters; indeed, climatic conditions 
render a partial fish diet highly desirable from 
a hygienic standpoint. Yet, though it is at the 
very gates of the most prolific of all the oceans, 
nowhere could one find a maritime city more 
miserably supplied with fish. To such a degree 
do the deep waters in the offing teem with 
schnapper, jew fish, blue groper, mullet, pike, 
gurnard, flathead, whiting, trevally, teraglin, and 
other eatable species, that I have seen the 
bottom of the boat covered with splendid fish 
up to thirty pounds in weight, in the course of 
a couple of hours’ hand-lining. 

Granted, the sharks, many and voracious, are 
at certain seasons a serious drawback, the 
tiger more especially, and blue pointer, which 
not infrequently charge up to the very gun- 
wale, and levy tribute of the half of each fish 
hauled; but they are not by any means ubi- 
quitous, nor, as is commonly supposed, do they 
follow small boats for any distance, so that it 
is, except when mullet is the bait in use, gener- 
ally possible to shift one’s bearings, and escape 


dead father’s trusted friend, to pray | 


seen the minute before. 

But how, it will be asked, is it possible that, 
with all this vast and varied quantity of fish 
just without Port Jackson, the prices in the 
Sydney shops should be exorbitant? Railways, 
much abused at home, play no part in the 
question here, since the largest and smallest 
boats alike can bring the fish right up to the 
Circular Quay. How, then, can the demand of 
barely half a million people all told possibly 
be * ‘one of this apparently inexhaustible 
supply 

he answer is simple. Sydney has no fisher- 
men. A few Italians there are, and some still 
more dilapidated Anglo-Saxons, who having on 
long and shaky credit acquired temporary 
ownership of an unseaworthy dinghy and a 
second-hand seine, scrape again and again the 
long since overtaxed waters of this beautiful 
harbour, which they denude of everything large 
and small, mature and immature, receiving the 
protests of local protection associations with ex- 
pressions the reverse of urbane. And _ these 
are the folks upon whom the city depends for 
its fish-supply. 

Of late years, it is true, the rapidly extended 
railway system has brought within reach of 
the metropolitan market the prolific waters of 
Lake Macquarie, about a hundred miles north- 
ward up the coast, and a few other salt-water 
lagoons of similar nature. But deep-sea fisher- 
men are in the true sense of the word unknown 
here. When one has tossed about off the 
Scillies with the Mevagissey men, or westward 
of the Dogger with the Northerners, one looks 
in vain for the men of fine physique and in- 
domitable courage, great at defeating obstacles, 
good fathers, God-fearing citizens. Too many of 
those who take their place here are mere lazy, 
foul-mouthed ruffians, who, though the terror 
of the unprotected in the streets, are fearful 
of venturing a mile outside the Heads. 

And then the question suggests itself: Why 
cannot some of our countrymen leave the over- 
fished firths of their native land and better 
themselves out here in the vast and prolific 
virgin seas at their disposal ? 

n his evidence before the Select Committee 
which sat at Westminster in 1893, that able 
administrator of Scotch fishery research, Pro- 
fessor M‘Intosh, included the seas of Australia 
among those which over-trawling had depleted. 
This must have been a mistake, as the open 
seas here, so far from any possibility of deple- 
tion, have never yet been effectually fished at 


all. 

Though loth to father any ill-considered 
scheme of emigration for fishermen, it certainly 
seems evident that an enterprising company 
might develop a highly remunerative plan of 
action out of the promise of these waters, 
Numbers of the younger generation of skilled 
fishermen there must be, to whom a lengthy 
visit, if not indeed a permanent stay, in the 
Antipodes would not be displeasing, and a 


| there is a little deduction of ten 
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competent builder of sea-going craft would 
speedily handle to good purpose the cheap and 
unrivalled local timbers. At all events, one 
would strongly counsel those Agents-general who 
so freely circulate hints for the benefit of in- 
tending emigrants, to add a minute to the effect 
that the one neglected, undermanned colonial 
| industry is the fishing industry. 
| If figures are wanting to show the present 
crude regulation of prices in this trade, one 
must visit the fishmarket at Woolloomooloo, a 
busy and thickly populated quarter on the 
_ south shore of the harbour. The market, which 
_ was built by the Council at a cost of near ten 
thousand pounds—and there are additional ice- 
houses being erected at a cost of a further six 
thousand—gcovers an area of not far short of 
twenty thousand square feet. 

It is a strange sight indeed at 5 a.m. these 
_ dark wintry mornings—a motley crowd of Jews 
| and Italians hustling the agents and auctioneers, 
and often overstepping the boundary lines on 
| the floor, within which lie the parcels of fish 
of every size and hue, many still quivering in 


| the throes of a slow death. 


| The auctioneers act for the Council, to whom 
_ the five per cent. commission on all sales means 
a revenue of two or three thousand pounds, 
| another thousand being derived from the charge 
_ of a weekly five shillings for the use of salt- 
water tanks wherein are all the paraphernalia 
_ for cleaning the fish, and also from the half- 
| penny per pound charged for depositing perish- 
able wares in the ice-room. 

We shall see in a moment what the fisher- 
/ man finally gets for his all-night job. There 
is no retail market, so that the fish are dis- 
| posed of in parcels of a dozen: schnapper of 
' a large size at twelve shillings, jew fish from 
ten to eighty shillings, mullet three shillings, 
one hundred pounds of gar fish and long toms 
for a sovereign, and so on pro rata. 

Now, before the fisherman gets his money, 
per cent., 
divided equally between his own agent and the 
municipal auctioneer ; so that, for example, the 
fisherman gets eighteen shillings for one hun- 
_ dred pounds of small gar fish. These run about 
six to the pound, and are sold in the town 
at eighteenpence a dozen. This gives the fish- 
- monger a profit of nearly four hundred per 
_ cent. on his outlay. In other instances, profits 
are if anything greater. Nothing is to be had, 
save black fish and a few other unpalatable 
kinds, at less than tenpence per pound. Nor 
are the mongers in Hunter and George streets 
at all times over-particular in the display of 

wares upon their marble slabs. Towell and 
| Sweeting would shudder at the dried mummies 
| half hidden beneath clouds of pestilent flies. 
| As there is plenty of good thirty-fathom water, 
_ trawls might be effectively worked along the less 
_ rocky stretches of the coast ; but it is the hand- 
liner who would head the list with big fish for 
each morning’s market. And what a future there 
would be, too, for a good retail fishmarket in 
a less objectionable quarter of the city than 
Woolloomoojoo, where the housewife could be 
sure of cheap, fresh fish for each breakfast 
or dinner! But the mere contemplation of what 
Sydney’s fish trade is, and what it should be, 


opens up endless vistas of wonderful possibilities. 
Truly this oldest and last exploited continent is 
a land of promise. Will that promise ever be 
fulfilled ? 


AN ADVENTUROUS WEEK. 
CHAPTER IL 


Tue Canea inn was not a oo I should have 
cared to spend a week in. I found it cumbered 
with Turkish officers, including two of 
our ruffianly fellow-passengers on the Osman. 
There were also other officials: they must have 
been that, from their ridiculous air of im- 
portance. And the courtyard (with a well in 
the middle, the water of which I would not 
have drunk for a hundred pounds) was thick 
with tatterdemalions of the mendicant breed, as 
well as long-tailed horses and baggage mules. 

I wished I had learned a little conversational 
Greek. The good kavass was satisfied to 
leave me at the inn door. Thence I prowled 
from room to room, seeking Naylor, and 
replying to the interrogations of the landlord 
(a broad-shouldered rogue of a Greek) with nods 
of regret at my inability either to understand 
his observations or offer him any that he 
could understand. A certain Turk, Cusseim 
Bimbashi, as I learned later, seemed much 
amused in a sardonic way at my predicament. 
He smoked and smiled; and I conceived a 
hatred of him, unreasonable of course, yet 
justified by intuition. 

At last I hit upon the roving correspondent. 
I heard the murmur of song of an unmistak- 
ably British kind from behind a door in the 
bedroom corridor. At this door I knocked, and 
Naylor’s voice replied. 

He was writing, singing, and smoking at the 
same time, but dropped his pen when he saw 
me. 

‘The very man I wanted, he exclaimed. ‘I 
wish you’d do something for me.’ 

‘What 

‘Well, I reckon you don’t 
ror valuable hours here. 
etter for me 
Bosporus 

‘I’m not so sure that I go back with the 
Osman, I replied. 

‘Oh, then I’m just as glad to know that I 
shall have a friend and compatriot in the land. 
—Look here, Graham : is that door shut ?’ 

I made sure that it was. 

‘Not that it matters much,’ Naylor continued, 
laughing. ‘There’s no one here born and bred 
in London, and I’m Cockney to the bone. But 
I’ve got my business settled, and it’s likely to 
start with a fair amount of hazard.’ 

‘Drive on, I said, with thoughts of Helena 
Nicolopoulos still engrossing me. 

‘Listen. ‘I’ve squared the authorities in 
Canea to such a tune that I’m off with a 
detachment of these-Turkish beauties this very 
night to Lakko, or some such place. They 
think my sympathies and those of my paper 
(I wish I knew which it was; but never mind 
that)—they think we’re philo-Turk. That 
means that I am to be discreetly blind to all 
inhumanity, and that I’m to cail the patriots 
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every hard name I can forge. So far well. 
But this time to-morrow I shall be on quite 
the other tack ; and of these beauties down-stairs, 
if one or two survive, it’ll be a wonder. I 
believe a Sphakiot can hit a bee on the win 

by day, or a flying bat by night. Well, they’ 
have some easier sport than that ere cockcrow 
again.’ 

‘Take care what you’re about, Naylor, I 
said, with only a vague idea, however, of his 
little or plot. 

‘I shall do that, of course. Meanwhile, give me 
five minutes more to finish this letter. As you 
don’t know your own movements, I must get 
this off in the common postbag. Help yourself 
to tobacco: best Turkish at half-a-crown a 
pound, and warranted pure.’ 

I watched him scribbling while I smoked. 
His devil-may-care tone interested me. It 
did more: it evoked a sort of responsive chord 
in my own nature. Commonplace commercial 
interests seemed a poor affair to this gamble 
between life and death in which he _ was 
engaged. Why should not I, too, see a little of 
the sterner and most exciting side of life? 

‘Look here, Naylor, I said, when he had 
finished and sighed contentedly. ‘I’d like 
much to go with you’ 

‘To the seat of war?’ he inquired, surprised. 

‘Yes, anywhere up yonder’ I nodded, as I 
supposed, towards Sphakia. 

Really, old man?’ 

*Candidly, 

‘It’s a cool toss up whether you’d come out 
of it alive. You see that?’ 

‘I understand that.’ 

‘My dear Graham,’ said Naylor, rubbing his 
hands, ‘you delight me exceedingly; but I 
mustn’t keep you the least bit in the dark about 
it. The fact is, you remember a fellow named 
Thyatis that I mentioned ?’ 

‘Yes. I have seen him too,’ 

‘How did you know him? 

‘The consul’s kavass recognised him, and’ 

‘Hang the fool’s sharp eyes and Giorgio’s 
sublime audacity! However, I daresay his usual 
luck will pull him through all right. They 
think him a sort of “Jupiter Omnipotens” in 
Athens ; and, upon my soul, there’s something 
in it. But I’ll tell you all, and then you’ll see 
what a fellow he is. As soon as I got off the 
boat, I met Thyatis at a little den I’d been told 
of. A fellow took me there: Thyatis had sent 
him, Well, there were six or eight more, every 
manjack of whom would be shot or flayed alive 
without parley if he were in the hands of the 
Sultan’s lot. They arranged things between 
them. I gather that up by Lakko the Moslems 
are getting the worst of it, and have gone into 
blockhouses or something, pending relief or 
further orders. The relief party starts to-night, 
accompanied by me. It isn’t a very strong batch, 
but the officers are of the neck-or-nothing kind, 
who’d scorn to give quarter to any one. That’s 
good enough booty for Thyatis and his comrades 
up there. And so, in a convenient little defile we 
wot of, there will be preparations for an ambus- 
cade that shall crush the life out of every soul— 
including mine, if I don’t look precious sharp 
about it. After that, if I get through, there’ll be 
handshaking, wine-drinking, and feasting with 


the patriots, and I’ll have a surfeit of local 
colour and tragic incidents. The storming of 
the blockhouses is to follow hard on, In a week 
we may see the Pasha superseded, if not expelled, 
by the patriots, and Sphakia ruling in Canea. 
One never knows how things will turn out. But, 
anyway, that’s the programme, and I’ve let you 
into a secret I ought to have kept to myself.’ 

Naylor’s words had set the blood galloping 
in me. What was oil-buying to this sort of 
experience ? 

‘If you can manage it, I said, ‘1’ll face all 
risks to be with you.’ 

‘Good! What papers have you got? 

I showed him my passport, which was in 
Greek and Turkish, It was a general safe- 
conduct in the island, and contained an order 
for all the authorities to do their utmost for 
my protection. Naylor read it with chuckles. 

‘It'll do, my boy,’ he said ; ‘it’Ildo. I’m afraid 
we shall both be playing la perfide Albion a bit ; 
but there’s this about it: Thyatis and his men 
will do their work whether we’re with them 
or not.’ 

‘Then it’s an agreed thing, Naylor?’ I 
inquired. 

‘Here’s my hand on it, old chap. We'll 
have some sport together, as sure as eggs. My 
instructions to ‘tee are these: keep out of the 
way of our worshipful consul, lest he ask tiresome 
questions entailing equivocal answers or worse ; 
and allow me to spring your plan upon Cusseim 
Bimbashi when the expedition is on the point 
of starting—not a moment before. And now, 
how’s your appetite, and do you carry a reliable 
ger d, I had both ood 

s it happened, ad both a 
and a five-chambered Webley, with 
a hundred cartridges. 

Naylor then ordered dinner. The landlord 
bowed very low to him, believing him to be 
a representative of Great Britain, sent direct by 
Her Majesty the Queen to report on the war; 
a delusion which the correspondent did not 
mind fostering until it was time to pay his bill. 

Afterwards, I, too, had to write letters. These 
did not come so easy to me as Naylor’s to him. 
I had to be discreet with my partner; and I 
had to give my mother a hint, and nothin 
more than a hint, about the difficulty of posta 
communication between England and an island 
at present somewhat (only somewhat) disturbed. 
But my pen ran away with me, and when I 
re-read the latter epistle, I found I had written 
more than half a page devoted entirely to 
Helena Nicolopoulos. After due deliberation, 
I decided that I would not erase these ten or 
eleven lines. Perhaps Providence was at. the 
root of the matter. Other Englishmen had 
married Greek girls and not regretted it. But 
I knew just how my good mother would 
shake her head when she read that page, the 
greater part of which had come out apparently 
red hot from my heart. 

We dined in rather a distinguished manner. 
The two men who waited on us were armed 
with valuable little daggers, and tinkled with 
silver chains. And the landlord himself helped 
with the dishes and the wines. The latter were 
like the Cretan character—distinctly strong and 
fiery. 
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Dinner over, we agreed to separate. Naylor 
was no doubt right in his conjecture that we 
ought not to be seen too much _ together. 
Certainly he was, if our consul had had intelli- 
gence (which was likely) of my friend’s meeting 
with the bold Thyatis. 

‘Take a stroll for your health’s sake, old 
man,’ said Naylor. ‘Only, mind your bearings, 
control your temper, and be sure you are here 
again before sunset. They shut the gates then, 
and are pretty particular afterwards whom they 
let in or out.’ 

I sup it wasn’t very wonderful that I 
should find my way again to Khalepa. It 
was the only place I knew. That was one 
thing. And the villas with their gardens, and 
the red and gray background of the crags of 
Akrotiri, made up a bright picture, other 
allurements apart. 

But of course the girl in white, with the 
violet eyes and the mandoline, was my main 
attraction thither. 

I felt like an ill-conditioned schoolboy when 
I found myself in that avenue again. This 
time there was no music—nothing but the chirp 
of grasshoppers. The sun was scorching out- 
side, and succeeded even in burning its way 
through the arcade of flowers and verdure. 

Nicolopoulos was in, and apparently glad to 
see me. He gave me coffee and cigarettes, and 
every verbal encouragement to get out of Crete. 
He was as unlike a mercantile Greek as man 
could be. But no word of his daughter did 
he volunteer; nor could I hear any sound 
significative of her presence in the house. 

Once I all but let out the secret of my change 
of plans, hoping to stimulate him into ardour 
and perhaps a show of domestic confidence. 
But I wisely held my tongue. There is no 
such dangerous confederate in Eastern politics 
as a Greek; and after all, I had no positive 
assurance that Nicolopoulos’s sympathies were 
with the Christians rather than the Moslems of 
the island, Christian though of course he 
himself was. 

His coffee was excellent. That was the sum- 
total of the result of my little afternoon call. 

When an hour had passed, I had no alter- 
native but to rise. The merchant did not press 
me to stay. 

But as Nicolopoulos opened his door to let 
me out, I saw a flutter of white drift across 
the path and disappear amid the trees in the 
direction of the summer-house. My host’s eyes 
shot also in that direction. 

‘What was it?’ I asked, though I knew all 
too well. 

‘It was nothing, Mr Graham, nothing that 
has to do with us, he said, lying deliberately. 

From his tone I knew it was futile to try 
and mix myself up with his family affairs. 
This realisation depressed me greatly. 

The next moment, however, I caught sight 
of a hammock swung on the other side of the 
avenue, between two well-grown orange-trees, 
and a newspaper half in the hammock. 

‘Pardon me—what magnificent trees!’ I 
exclaimed, as I stepped towards the paper. 

‘The climate is good for the oranges,’ said 
- Nicolopoulos ; ‘but they are best in the plain.’ 
I had espied some frayed roses in the netting. 


They had been picked, toyed with, and aban- 
doned ; instinct readily told me by whom. It 
was easy to take one of them, smell it idiy, 
turn and rejoin Nicolopoulos, and then put it 
in my pocket. 

My visit had not been in vain, after all, 
Those crumpled, perfumed petals were an in- 
credible joy to me as I tramped back to Canea 
through the dust. 

So much so indeed, that they, and little 
besides, made me stop by the po clamber 
into a rocky recess, and stay thus perched for 
a good hour or more. I fondled those rose- 
leaves absurdly—why should not I confess it? 
And I looked at them considerably more than 
at the lazy Mediterranean waves, which now 
only throbbed upon the Cretan sands and rocks, 
The eternal bugling on the Canea walls still 
continued, softened a little by distance. But 
the echo of those sweeter sounds of the morning 
was more powerful in me than all else. 

It was a mere day-dream, yet it made its 
mark on me. I rambled back into Canea, think- 
ing precious little about the impending adven- 
ture of the evening. It was getting dusk when 
I re-entered the inn, the smells of which were 
unmistakably of the kind that flourish about 
the time of sundown. 

But I had soon to pull myself together, at 
Naylor’s instigation. 

We were to start at ten o'clock. He had 
contrived to hire a mule for me, and also to 
make friends with Cusseim Bimbashi as a pre- 
liminary to my introduction into the troop, 
And he had obtained his and my bill from 
the inn landlord, and was digesting it badly. 

The quarrel that ensued upon this last was 
sharp and not exactly short. Naylor had the im- 
pudence to propose to knock off the final nought 
in the number of piastres.s He managed even- 
tually to reduce the amount by one-half. The 
Bimbashi, who was, present during this little 
contest, buckling on his pistols and issuing 
his orders to a nimble servant, seemed amused 
as ever. He was less amused when Naylor 
showed him my firman, and made him know 
that he would have two Englishmen instead of 
one to take care of. He examined the authority 
very narrowly, using spectacles for the purpose, 
and at one time seemed inclined to send to 


‘the governor for his orders. But Naylor’s tact 


came to the rescue. 

And so, shortly after ten, with all the clatter 
so dearly loved by Orientals, we moved noisily 
up the pent streets, I had a feeling that every 
latticed window on either hand had a face to 
it, peering at us, and probably cursing us. But 
the stars were radiant overhead, and the white 
shafts of the minarets, as we passed them by, 
were good to see in the pallid light. 

‘Whatever you do, keep alongside me,’ Naylor 
had said at starting. He had his pipe in his 
mouth, and seemed quite happy. 

For some hours we were free to taste the 
undiluted romance of our journey. It would 
be broad daylight ere the troop could hope to 
be in the highlands, which seemed a silly 
freak of mismanagement, if it was the design 
of this hundred or two soldiers to steal unper- 
ceived to the relief of their comrades. The 
better for us, methought. If the Sphakiots 
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were such smart marksmen, they could not 
then fail to distinguish us in our civilian dress 
from the red-coated Moslems. Yet, on the other 
hand, only Naylor was expected, which might 

We passed the leper village, and the hovel 
of Helena’s mother last of all. It made my 
blood heat in my veins to think afresh of 
this horror. I had to expel by sheer force of 
will the reflections that followed. 

The farther we proceeded, the higher Naylor’s 
spirits rose. He hummed opera airs, and 
between whiles whispered to me all kinds of 
information. 

Of a certain mass of ruins that we left on 
our right hand (there was a nightingale in one 
of the undestroyed trees about it) he told me 
some horrible tales, on what authority I know 
not. Two or three dozen Christians had been 
massacred here in cold blood, and the monks— 
for it had been a monastery—had had their 
beards torn out by the roots. He was even 
more interested in my mule than I was. The 
animal was not in good condition and needed 
constant spurring. He aided my own uncivil 
attentions by kicking the poor brute now and 
then with one of his exceptionally long legs. 

I had believed the plain to be thickly peopled 
with villages; but we skirted only one. The 
fact was that we kept to by-roads, or rather 
paths—and shocking enough they were—so that 
our passage should be as secret as_ possible. 
Our route was thus somewhat sinuous, and 
there were times when, if my mule had 
stumbled badly, I should have had a_ good 
chance of being impaled on the stout blades 
Fag aloes which served as an extremely close 
1edge. 

Twice we forded a wide stream in which the 
water ran fast from the mountains, with gloomy 
ravines higher up. The troopers did not hold 
their tongues here. Neither they nor the 
officers’ horses (nor our mules either) liked 
the snow-cold water. 

Then our course led us up and up by the 
roughest of routes. We zigzagged one after 


the other, slipping and stumbling, and the stars 
above seemed to twinkle derisively at us. You | 
see, this nocturnal trip and its possible even- | 
tualities had got hold of my imagination. 
Helena Nicolopoulos also had an effect on my | 
fancy, which hitherto no one had reckoned a 
vivid or fantastic one. 

With the slow breaking of the dawn, I began. 
to experience some of the pains as well as the 
pleasures of excitement. The gray light crept | 
over us and our mountainous surroundings with 
most disagreeable suggestiveness. I marked the 
growing eagerness in Naylor’s face, and how he 
scanned the pinnacles and ridges which grad- | 
ually idol themselves above us. Nor was 
he alone in this, Cusseim Bimbashi and another 
of the officers showed more vigilance than I 
expected of them. They sent skirmishers for- 
ward and had their glasses to their eyes every 
other mine. 

From this time Naylor and I stole little by 
little to the rear of the troop. 

‘That’s our cue,’ he said, ‘It might go hard 
with us else.’ 

Cusseim at one moment seemed to notice 


what we were doing. But the eternal smile 
on his face now said somewhat plainly : ‘These 
fine Englishmen are afraid. be it. Let 
them do as they will’ 

His policy of non-interference suited us ad- 
mirably. 

Under milder circumstances, I could have 
enjoyed intensely the sunrise as we saw it from 
the heights we had reached. A huge dome of 
rock, speckled with snow high in front, flushed 
crimson, and the crimson changed to gold, 
which slowly descended one of its sides. Look- 
ing backwards, there was also a glimpse of the 

ale golden light flooding the great plain we 

ad crossed. White villages and green orchards 
and gardens were briefly transfigured. 

Very briefly, though ; for almost immediately 
afterwards we entered a dark shadowy caion 
down which a cold breath blew in our faces. 

‘Graham, Naylor whispered. We were more 
quiet in the rear. The officer on the gray 
horse at the tail of the troops was five or six 
good paces in front of us. 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Pull yourself together. This is about the 
place.’ 

My senses were instantly on the alert. I 
looked up at the red and black sides of the 
ravine, and at the brawling torrent on our left 
hand, It was certainly a fearful place to be 
entrapped in. 

Then I looked back and saw two armed men 
dart under cover. The wind caught their wide 
blue breeches and bellied them for a moment. 

‘That’s all right) said Naylor, when I told 
him what I had seen. ‘The surer they make 
it, the better for us,’ 

At the same time, it was an uncomfortable 
sensation to feel that at any moment we might 
be potted from behind, and that not a single 
red-coat stood between us and these redoubt- 
able highlanders in the rear. 

But suddenly this sense of uneasiness was 
ousted by something keener. There was a 
crashing sound, an outburst of cries from 
officers and men, several score of brown faces 
(for the moment almost white with terror) were 
turned skywards, and then a rock, weighing, I 
know not how many tons, crunched into the 
middle of the hapless Moslems. The cracking 
of many muskets followed. We were attacked 
with a vengeance. 

‘Off with you !’ shouted Naylor, as he jumped 
from his mule. ‘We must get shelter.’ 

It was not easy to find, but we obtained 
some in the river-bed, under the lee of a huge 
boulder. Hence Naylor held forth a common 


| cotton pocket-handkerchief on the end of his 


riding-whip. There was a Union Jack on the 
handkerchief, and we both trusted with all our 
hearts that every Sphakiot above and in the 


ravine had been taught by Thyatis what this 


token signified. 

The riot and shouting above and in front 
were strangely exhilarating to me. This was 
war of a kind, and I seemed to like it. But I 
know not how it would have been if we had 
been compelled, like the doomed soldiers, to do 
battle against such terrible odds, 

We could not see much that was going on. 
Prudence bade us keep our heads concealed. 
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Now and again, though, we watched the red- 
coats reel by ones and twos into the river 
higher up, and then lie or struggle. One rather 
small soldier was carried down past us in the 
middle of the waters, and a bullet hissed into 
the stream close to him, and annoyingly close 
to us also. 

It was mere butchery, as it happened. The 
shouts above increased, and those before and 
behind the Sultan’s men drew nearer and 
nearer as the number of shots lessened. 

Naylor kept up a running comment on the 
different phases of the engagement. Once he 
was about to stand up, when a sharp exchange 
of fire tuok place in the neighbourhood. 

‘A narrow thing that!’ he whispered as we 
huddled together again. 

But it was really the final volley. Nothing 
remained to be done except cut the throats of 
the wounded ; and this ghastly work was fast 
being carried through, when Thyatis himself 
a gaily to us and summoned Naylor 
orth. 

‘A friend, Giorgio!’ cried the latter in 
French, as we stood erect, and began to clamber 
up to the track. 

A cordial handshake from the magnificent 
patriot, whose eyes glowed with victory, very 
soon dispelled all doubts about my reception. 
‘Magnificent’ is none too big a word to use 
about Giorgio Thyatis as he then appeared. 
From his red-tasselled Cretan fez to his pale- 
blue jacket, studded with silver buttons (and 
his waistcoat the same), his dark-blue baggy 
breeches, and his yellow leather top-boots, he 
looked a splendid fellow. And the smoking 
gun on his shoulder showed that he was not a 
mere verbal conspirator, like so many others 
who cried ‘Fight, fight! brave children!’ and 
themselves stayed in Athens to watch the issue 
of the duel. 

The throat-cutting was too much for me 
Perhaps it was necessary, and I daresay if the 
Moslems had won the day, they would have 
done worse things with the wounded patriots. 
But it was a sickening business. I set my 
back to it and smoked a cigarette, while Naylor, 
Thyatis, and two others carried on a conver- 
sation. 

By-and-by Naylor turned to me. 

‘You’re sure you haven’t changed your mind, 
Graham?’ he asked. 

‘Not I, I replied. ‘But this butchery beats 
me.’ 

‘Yes, it’s too bad; but they ’ve no alternative. 
Look here: I’m going to run off a few lines. 
One of them’s got to work his way into 
Canea, to let the committee know about it. 
He'll take the letter, 

A long-legged highlander, with moustaches 
even more remarkable than the consul’s kavass’s, 
here approached with a Moslem drum. He 
siniled all across his face, and his right hand 
was bloody. 

Having placed the drum on the ground before 

Naylor, he saluted, and was about to retire, 
when my friend stopped him and asked : 

‘What place is this? 

‘Zurra, Kyrie.’ 

‘Thank you, said Naylor. ‘Then we will 
stretch a point and call it the battle of Zurra. 


“ Massacre” would fit the case better, but I’m 
philo-Cretan now. Sixty-five patriots wipe out 
a detachment of one hundred and _ eighty 
Moslems—not a soul survives, and all with a 
loss of only two killed and four wounded,’ 

‘Are those the facts, Naylor?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, and quite good enough to make u 
something startling on for my dear Britis 
public. And now don’t speak a word for the 
next half-hour, my dear fellow.’ 

I sat smoking, and watched Naylor’s pen 
dashing over the paper, watched the piling 
of the dead Turks in heaps as far from the 
river as possible (not far, that is), saw the 
patriots fish out the bodies from the water, 
refresh themselves from the little wooden barrels 
they carried at the waist, as well as cartridges 
and knives galore, and roll cigarettes one after 
the other. A procession of ten or twelve men 
rapidly disappeared in the defile, with the 
wounded in slings, And Giorgio Thyatis the 
superb seemed everywhere at once. 

ere too, in spite of the incongruity of the 
thing, I thought of Nicolopoulos’s daughter. 
But she seemed more distant from me than 
seven or eight hours ago, and that was painful 
to realise. 


A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 


OwinG, perhaps, to its exceptional character, 
anything of the nature of a paradox seems to 
have a certain attraction for the human mind. 
Anything contrary to preconceived opinions has, 
for many, an irresistible fascination. So much 
is this the case that, when genuine paradoxes 
happen to be scarce, or altogether lacking, per- 
sons are generally to be found of sufficient 
ingenuity to invent them. In very early times, 
Eastern thinkers beguiled the monotony of num- 
bers—perhaps, also, of their lives—by grouping 
figures in the form of ‘magic squares, the 
peculiar property of which was that, when 
added up horizontally, vertically, or diagonally, 
the sum-total was always the same. Something 
of a paradox lay in this device, seeing that one 
might naturally expect the totals to be differ- 
ent. Later on, mathematical science stepped in, 
and laid down hard and fast rules for the 
construction, not only of magic squares pure 
and simple, but of squares within squares, 
pentagons, hexagons, and other geometrical 
figures, all possessed of the same curious pro- 
perties. Then, of course, the paradox was a 
paradox no longer, for, as often happens, the 
enigma of one age is but the truism of the 
next. Such mathematical problems even as the 
quadrature of the circle, the duplication of the 
cube, and such like, had, in themselves, and in 
their day, something paradoxical about them 
until such time as their insolubility was demon- 
strated. The problem, apparently simple in its 
statement, and easy of solution, it was found 
impossible to solve. 

But the lover of puzzle and paradox need 
not despair on this account. In spite of the 
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advance of modern science, there will always 
remain, for his delectation, an abundant store 
of marvels. Fact being stranger than fiction, 
there will always be, as there always has been, 
a ‘queer side of things’—a region quite as 
fertile in surprises as that explored by Alice 
in Wonderland. The difficulty is not so much 
to know how to select, as to know where to 
begin, in the way of illustration. 

Curiously enough, not a few scientific para- 
doxes are to be found in the economy of human 
vision. There is that old puzzle-paradox, for 
example—one which even the intellect of 
a Kepler did not despise—to wit, how it is 
that we see objects erect, notwithstanding the 
well-known fact that the pictures on the retina 
of the eye are inverted. Kepler, in his 
Supplement to Vitellio, was fain to conclude 
that the inverted image, somehow or other, but 
chiefly with the aid of the other senses, such 
as that of touch—was ‘rectified’ by the judg- 
ment of the observer! Later physiologists have 
exercised their ingenuity over the  self-same 
problem. Quite lately, in a scientific journal 
of no mean repute, the position was gravely 
maintained that the observer, having really no 
other criterion of up or down than the evidence 
of his own (inverted) vision, upside down was 
really the same thing as down-side up, or, in 
other words, erect! Another authority, in the 
same medium, had a still more ingenious solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Noticing that the image 
of a lighted candle reflected on the retina of an 
excised eye appeared to him inverted, he reasoned 
that as his own sense of vision perceived the 
image thus upside down, therefore, upon the 
retina of the percipient proper it must really 
be in exactly the reverse position, namely erect, 
A clever guess, certainly, but one which leaves 
the problem very much as it was before. The 
real explanation is apparently the view given 
by Professor Cleland, of Glasgow University, 
in his Animal Physiology, that the inversion 
of the retinal image is really no reason 
why the landscape should appear to us in- 
verted, and that what we perceive is not the 
retinal image, but a number of sensations ex- 
cited by it. If we are to explain, he adds, 
why the landscape is not seen inverted, we 
must explain why it is not seen inside our 
heads, But in spite of this lucid rationale of 
erect vision—probably the only true one—a 
popular paradox the question will doubtless 
remain, at all events for some time to come. 

He was an acute observer who once remarked, 
‘the more knowledge, the more paradox.’ This 
would seem to be true nowadays, seeing that 


it is seriously doubted, in scientific circles, if we , 


see with our eyes at all! Professor Hirth, a 
recognised authority on such subjects, contends 
that it is only in a very limited sense that we 
can be said to see with our eyes, and that, in 
any case, we do not perceive with them, this 
latter function being reserved for certain im- 


‘internal eyes.’ The functions of the retina, 
Professor Hirth maintains, have in the past been 
gravely overestimated. Should this apparent 
paradox be substantiated, it will no longer be 
the conclusive argument it once was considered 
to be to aver that anything happened because 
we saw it with ‘our eyes!’ It may be added 
that the above paradox is rendered, if possible, 
still more paradoxical when it is soberly affirmed, 
in sundry quarters, amongst others by Drs Luys 
and Rosénthal, that it is not impossible to 
imagine, theoretically, a state of matters in the 
human organism in which Ear-gate might, upon 
occasion, play the part of Eye-gate, and vice 
versd, the discrimination of sound from colour, 
&e., depending, not upon the external nerve- 
terminations, which receive, as we are led to 
believe, a wholly uniform stimulus, but upon 
the central apparatus situated within the brain. 
According to this theory, observes a recent 
commentator, sound might for us be literally 
translated into colour; a sonata by Beethoven 
might seem a picture by Raphael, and we might 
enjoy a Symphony in Blue and Silver, or a 
Nocturne in Black and Gold. 

After such a startling paradox as the above, 
we may be pardoned for being somewhat scep- 
tical of anything connected with the pair of 
organs which we are accustomed to call our 
eyes. And rightly so, for paradox once more 
confronts us here. Of having two eyes most of 
us are tolerably assured. It seems, however, 
that our remote ancestors were credibly possessed 
of three, the third being situated at the back 
of the head! Unfortunately, all that remains 
to us of this doubtless highly useful organ is 
represented by the pineal gland, a soft body 
about the size of a pea, situated at the base of 
the brain. This rudimentary structure, how- 
ever, in some lower forms of life—notably in 
one kind of lizard—has an opening to the light, 
and is undoubtedly susceptible of visual im- 
pressions. 

Passing by some curious paradoxes connected 
with the phenomena of ‘colour blindness, a 
much more complicated affair than it is generally 
supposed to be, we find the reign of paradox 
to extend far beyond the range of human 
vision, into the realms of space. Not long ago 
the popular mind was much exercised by the 
discovery of some curious rectilinear markings on 
the surface of the planet Mars, which were conjec- 
tured by some to be canals—a conclusion perhaps 
scarcely justified by the facts. Professor Delbceuf, 
however, availing himself of this hypothesis, 
framed some elaborate calculations, based on 
the density and force of gravitation on the 
Martian planet, as compared with our own, 
conclusively showing that, if Mars were really 
inhabited by human beings, they must be 
entirely different from ourselves in many 


, respects, the conditions of life there, owing to 


the laws of gravitation alone, being perfectly 
irreconcilable with our mode of living. Amongst 


other things, Professor Delbceuf demonstrated 


that the Martians, ceteris paribus, would ascend 


/six of our ordinary steps at a time, and that 


owing to his power of levitation they would 
require to have their windows barricaded against 
the burglar up to the second storey of their 


portant organs of the brain, termed by him the , houses. His conclusions are too numerous to 
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be here detailed, but it may be added that 

hammers in Mars, in order to drive a nail with 

the necessary force, must needs be sixteen times 

heavier than ours. In fact, that planet, judging 

by our own ideas, must be the very home of 
aradox, and in marvels far surpass Lilliput or 
robdingnag. 

Even space itself—empty space, as we are 
accustomed to call it—is no longer a void; it 
literally teems with paradoxes. A twenty-two 
ton Armstrong gun hurls a solid shot a dis- 
tance of twelve miles, the highest point in 
the arc described by the shot being seventeen 
thousand feet above the earth’s surface. 
Imagine, now, that the projectile, instead of 
returning to the earth in a_ gradually 
descending curve, were to continue its flight 
into what is commonly called infinite space, 


what would be the ultimate result? We might | 


naturally conclude that its prolonged flight 
would lead it ever farther and farther away 
from the point of departure. This, however, 
is by no means so certain as it -at first sight 
appears. The refinements of mathematical in- 
vestigation have led several inquirers to ques- 
tion whether the shot might not, of course 
after a lapse of time indefinitely great, return 
to the place from which it was fired, from 
precisely the opposite direction, just as a vessel 
circumnavigating the globe might sail eastward, 
round the Cape of Good Hope, returning, from 
the westward, vid Cape Horn. 
upon the essential nature of space, whether its 
‘curvature’ be ‘zero’ or otherwise, and that is 
a moot point. For the benefit of the curious, 
it may be added that the matter mainly hinges 
upon the still undecided question whether 
the three angles of a triangle are greater than, 
— to, or less than two right angles !—a point 
which most persons believe to have been settled 
long ago. When paradox thus invades the 
enclosure hitherto sacred to Euclid and the 
older mathematicians, it is not very surprising 
to learn that it is not necessarily true, in all 
eases, that ‘the whole is greater than its part,’ 
that venerable axiom obtaining in the case of 
finite, but not in that of infinite, collections of 
numbers. After this shock to our early prepos- 
sessions, we should not really be startled to 
hear that there is some underlying fallacy, 
some secret paradox, even in that time-honoured 
conclusion that twice two are four! 

When paradox may be said to be in the 
very air, even numbers themselves are ticklish 
things to deal with. Take the following as an 
example. Put down any sum of _ pounds, 
shillings, and pence, wnder eleven pounds, taking 
care that the number of pence is less than the 
number of pounds. Reverse this sum, putting 
pounds in the place of pence, and subtract from 
original amount. Again reverse this remainder, 
and add. The result in all cases will be £12, 
18s, 1ld., neither more nor less, whatever the 
amount with which we start. 


12 18 11 


It all depends | 


Now, as Artemus Ward would say, why is this 
thus? The rationale of this seeming paradox 
may be left to be discovered by the reader’s 
ingenuity. 


SALLY. 
By L. T. Meape, Author of Richard Maitland—Consul, &c. 


THE time was midsummer. A girl in a ver 
plain and neatly made cotton dress was stand- 
ing by an open window. Creepers twined all 
round the window, some of them peeping into 
the room. Jessamine, monthly roses, and the 
deep waxy petals of the magnolia were amongst 
the blossoms. 

A light soft breeze fanned the girl’s cheeks 
and brought into the room great wafts of 
sweetness from the flowers which surrounded 
the window and which filled the beds in the 
garden beneath. 

‘ Hollo, Sally !’ exclaimed a gay voice ; ‘ there 
you are as usual in one of your daydreams, 

hat are you exciting yourself about this 
morning? It is neither choir-practising day 
nor school-treat day. As far as I can tell, there 
| is nothing going on—nothing whatever, and yet 

ou look Stop dreaming if you can, and 
et us begin breakfast. Do come and take 
your place at the head of the table’ 

Sally Erskine followed her sister without 
another word. She seated herself before the 
tea-tray, and with a quick, rather impatient 
movement began to perform her office of tea- 
making. 

Anne Erskine cut slices of bread from a loaf, 
and scolded two round-faced, ruddy-looking 
boys. Mr Erskine raised his eyes from a letter 
ya reading, and nodded affectionately to 
ally. 

Shortly afterwards Sally was heard to exclaim 
excitedly, after pouncing on a letter beside her 
plate: ‘I’ve got the scholarship, papa. The 
scholarship from the Minerva Magazine—thirty 
pounds a year for three years. I am first on 
the scholarship list. The editor says so; this 
is his letter. Oh, who would have believed it 
possible! Now I may go to Newnham or 
Girton.’ 

‘What does Sally mean by saying she has 
got a scholarship, Anne?’ asked Mr Erskine. 

‘T’ll explain it to you, papa.—Sally, do eat 
your inctichen, and allow me to speak. You 
‘are scarcely responsible at the present moment. 
—It is this way, papa. Sally and I have taken 
|the Minerva Magazine for the last year. You 
have noticed it, I am sure, for I’ve seen you 
reading it. Well, papa, the Minerva Magazine 
offers a big prize—a scholarship they call it—to 
‘the girl who comes out first in a certain com- 
petition. She has to go through a very stiff 
training, and the person who adjudges the prize 
is a real live professor.’ 

‘It is thirty pounds a year for three years. 
And six hundred girls competed for it. And 
it isn’t a prize ; it is a scholarship—the Minerva 
Scholarship. I’m distinguished for life. Oh, 
do let me give you another good hug!’ 

Mr Erskine rose hurriedly to his Feet, ‘l’m 
going out,’ he said. ‘I ought to be in the four- 
acre field now. See that the boys go off to 
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school in good time, Anne. 
responsible.’ 

e nodded in a gentle, affectionate way to 
his family and left the room. Anne hurried 
her brothers over their breakfast, and Sally, 
her cheeks flushed, her eyes like stars, read 
and re-read her precious letter. 

As soon as the two girls found themselves 
alone, Sally looked full at Anne, and said in 
an emphatic voice: ‘Then the matter is quite 
settled ; I go to Newnham in October,’ 

‘My dear Sally, you know how strong our 
father’s prejudice is.’ 

‘We must get over it, Anne. My mind is 
made up. I shall spend three years at one of 
the women’s colleges, and then start a career of 
my own,’ 

‘I don’t believe our father will consent,’ said 
Anne, ‘and even if he did, thirty pounds a 
year would not cover your expenses,’ 

‘No; but thirty pounds a year will help 
largely towards them; and then you must not 
forget I have my share of mother’s money. I 
shall be of age in a few weeks now, and then 
the money is my own absolutely. Oh, Anne, 
life seems really worth living at last !’ 

Sally sprang from her seat at the breakfast- 
table as she spoke; she was a tall, slightly 
built girl with clear, open, brown eyes, a round 
face with rosy cheeks, a good-humoured mouth, 
and a white, rather broad forehead. 

Anne was small, thin, and pale; she was 
generally considered Sally’s inferior both in 
appearance and ability, but she was far more 
reliable than her elder sister. 

The Erskines were not a rich family. Mr 
Erskine had inherited a small farm from his 
father. He was supposed to manage it entirely 
himself. Whether he did manage it is an open 
question ; he certainly contrived to lose money 
over it year after year. Sally was the osten- 
sible mistress of the old farm-house, but Anne 
did most of the work and took more than her 
share of the trouble. Mr Erskine was gentle- 
manly and inert. He was fond of his children, 
but he did not like them to worry him. He 
disliked undue excitement of any sort. His 
breakfast hour this morning had not been at 
all to his taste, and in his heart of hearts he 
owned to a feeling of regret that Sally should 
have got the scholarship. 

‘These new-fangled ideas are the ruin of 
women, he murmured as he walked slowly to 
the four-acre field. ‘Sally won’t be herself for 
days after this undue excitement. What will be 
the consequences? Nothing fit to eat will appear 
upon the table. Those hard-boiled eggs I ate 
at breakfast are giving me indigestion already. 
Oh, if women would but recognise the fact 
that they are sent into the world to be good 
daughters first, and good wives afterwards !’ 

On his way home to early dinner Mr Erskine 
was overtaken by a pleasant-faced young man, 
who owned a farm adjoining his own. 

‘How do you do, Tom?’ said Mr Erskine, 
nodding to him. ‘Are you coming to join our 
dinner? I warn you, you had better not. 
There'll be nothing fit to eat.’ And then he 
told him of the scholarship and Sally’s success. 
‘But you seem glad at the news !’ 

‘Well, replied Tom Ross, ‘from my own 


Sally isn’t quite 


ac of view, I suppose I ought to be sorry, 
ecause she’ll be less inclined than ever to say 
yes to me. Still” continued the young man, 
carried away by a vision of Sally's ecstasy, 
‘I’m honestly glad for her sake, for she has 
deserved this prize. I’ll come back with you, 
Mr Erskine, and take my chance of a badly- 
cooked dinner.’ 

‘Tom,’ said Sally, rushing out to meet her 
lover, and grasping him by the hand, ‘I know 
papa has told you, so I need not go over the 
news again. Anne and I have been arrang- 
ing everything, and we have just written to 
Newnham for particulars with regard to the 
entrance examination. If all is well, I hope 
to enter Newnham in October. What’s the 
matter, Tom? Aren’t you delighted ; don’t you 
congratulate me ?’ 

‘Yes, Sally, I congratulate you.’ 

‘Aren’t you glad? 

‘For your sake I am glad, but ’>—— 

‘Oh, don’t let us have any dismal “buts” 
to-day. If you intend to be very nice and 
cheerful, and if you mean to take my part 
during dinner, you may stay and play tennis 
afterwards,’ 

Tom Ross promised vehemently: he would 
uphold Sally, and look cheerful, and be as nice 
and as apparently delighted as if he were her 
brother ; nevertheless, he could not help a queer 
sort of ache which filled his heart whenever he 
looked at the bright, excited girl. She had 
never been more charming; her little saucy 
speeches were never more piquant; her quick, 
bright, sunshiny way had never proved more 
fascinating. Even Mr Erskine could not help 
smiling when he looked at her; and the boys 
stopped devouring pudding to laugh at her 
witty remarks; while Anne’s small pale face 
was lit up with absolute worship. 

But Tom’s heart would go on aching, for he 
felt down in its depths that Sally was farther 
away from him than ever. She knew his 
greatest wish ; she knew that he lived for her 
alone ; but he was well aware that the event of 
to-day had put an almost impassable barrier 
between him and his hopes. 

After dinner Sally addressed him eagerly. 

‘I shall be three years at Newnham,’ she 
said ; ‘we won’t see much of each other during 
that time.’ 

‘No,’ he replied sadly ; ‘but if I thought’—— 

‘Oh please, Tom, don’t think anything. All 
my future career is delightfully planned, and I 
must not disclose it at present, even to you. 
Oh, how happy I feel! I’ve only one slight 
thing left to dread—my little tussle with papa.’ 

‘By the way,’ said Ross suddenly, ‘I am told 
that life at one of the women’s colleges is ex- 
pensive. You can’t manage to live at Newnham 
on thirty pounds a year, you know, Sally.’ 

‘No, Tom; but don’t you remember, I shall 
be of age on the first of August, and I am 
then to have a thousand pounds of my very 
own. That is my share of mother’s money. 
Anne is to have a thousand pounds also when 
she’s of age. I mean to take some of that 
money to supplement the thirty pounds 
a year. Why, Tom, what is the matter? 
How white you have turned!’ 


“It’s the sun, I expect,’ said Ross. ‘Let us 
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go and stand in the shade, Sally. Did I hear 
you aright when you said you were to have a 
thousand pounds the day you came of age?’ 

‘Yes; that is the half of my mother’s 
money. Can you possibly know anything 
about it? How queer you look!’ 

‘The sun struck on my head rather fiercely. 
Shall we have a game of tennis? There’s 
Charlie looking unutterable things at us for 
not beginning.’ 

‘But do you know anything about the money ?’ 

Ross did not answer; he seemed suddenly to 
have turned deaf. 

Sally gave him a queer, perplexed look ; then, 
laughing off an undefined fear, she entered 
heart and soul into the game. 

A couple of days afterwards she found an 
opportunity to acquaint her father with her 
decision, and discussed the matter fully while 
walking beside him. But he uttered a 
decided negative, and said she would never get 
his consent to go to college. And he found 

lenty of old-fashioned opinions to back up his 

ecision. 

‘T shall never give you permission to go to 
college ; so you had better drop the subject, 
onee and for all.’ 

‘Not once and for all,’ said Tom Ross, who 
had been standing like a sentinel by the road- 
side, and who now nodded to Sally and joined 
the group. ‘I know all about the matter 


under discussion, Mr Erskine, and it cannot be | 


dropped in this summary fashion. It must be 
thrashed out, and you must give adequate 
reasons for denying Sally her very natural 
wish,’ 

What was the matter? Why did Sally sud- 
denly slip her hand out of her father’s arm, 
and give Tom Ross a quick, excited glance of 
gratitude? And then, why did the little 
coward put wings to her feet and run away ? 

Tom linked his arm in Mr Erskine’s, and 
immediately began to speak, and Mr Erskine 
never even knew that Sally had left them. 

Two hours later, Mr Erskine and Tom Ross 
returned together. Sally was pacing listlessly 
up and down in front of the house. When 
Mr Erskine saw his daughter he went at once 
into the house, but Ross came up to the young 
girl’s side, and taking both her hands in one of 
his, said, in a voice of some agitation : 

‘It’s all right, Sally; you are to go.’ 

She turned white when he said this, clasped 
her hands, and looked away. Sudden tears of 
relief and joy filled her bright brown eyes. 

‘Yes, Sally,’ continued Ross, ‘it’s all right 
for you. You are to have the wish of your 
heart. You are to go out of this snug little 
nest into the cold world. You are glad to go. 
Oh, Sally, Sally, I hope the world will treat 
you well !’ 

‘Yes, Tom, it will, it will. 
excited I can scarcely speak calmly. I can 
scarcely thank you, dear Tom, but my heart 
feels full of thanks. You do not know what 
it would have been to me had this wish of 
mine come to nothing. I think I should have 
gone about with a broken heart. Don’t laugh, 
Tom; girls’ hearts can be broken when the 
wish which lies nearest to them is denied.’ 

‘When the wish which lies nearest to them,’ 


Oh, I am so} Ba 


repeated Ross, in a sad voice ; ‘and is this your 
very, very dearest wish, Sally ?’ 

He looked at her anxiously. His honest blue 
eyes gazed straight into hers. She returned 
their glance frankly and fully. Then some 
message with which they were full seemed to 
anges into her heart and give her pain, 

he looked away, and a quick blush mounted 
her cheeks, 

‘Tom, she said, ‘you are the dearest and 
best fellow in the world; but I must have my 
wish ; I must go to college and learn all those 
things which make women strong and brave 
and useful; those things which are now recog- 
'nised as part of a good woman’s education. I 
have got brains, and I will use them; I must 
| cease to be a doll.’ 

‘Oh, you were never that,’ he answered. A 
, sigh which he could not prevent escaped him. 
Soon afterwards he took his leave. 

That evening Mr Erskine called Sally to him, 
and said a few words to her. 

‘I do not approve of your scheme,’ he said, 
| ‘but I yield to your wishes. Circumstances 
oblige me to defer my own feelings to yours. 
You can go to college, Sally, and turn yourself 
into one of those odious men-women. It is 
Ross’s doing; you have him to thank for it; 
_the fact is you do not half deserve that good 
fellow’s honest affection.’ 

Sally pouted when her father said this; she 
was in no mood just now to think much of 
Tom. The money would be forthcoming ; her 
| Wish was granted. In October she could go to 
| Newnham, and then, hey, presto! she had all 

the world before her. Never was a girl happier 
‘than this one during the next few weeks. 

Sally consulted Ross about each step in her 
future career. Should she go in for a wrangler- 
ship? or should she take up classics? or 

should she be quite modern, and learn French 
and German so well that they should be con- 
sidered her native languages ? 

‘I should like to take up every subject,’ she 
exclaimed once or twice in her enthusiasm. 

Mr Erskine heard her make a remark of 
this kind. He was the only one who never 
laughed or seemed cheerful about her prospects. 

‘Go in for everything certainly,’ he remarked 
with sarcasm, ‘and fail. That sentence of 

| yours was exactly what I should expect from 
a woman, Sally. 

But summer days end; and a very abrupt 
/stop was put to this periol of mirth and 
, holiday-making. 

One morning Mr Erskine did not make his 

usual appearance at the breakfast-table. Anne 
went up-stairs to see what was the matter. 
; She found her father looking weak and languid ; 
he said his heart troubled him, and if Anne 
liked she might send for their old friend Dr 
rnes. 
The doctor arrived in the course of the 
‘morning; he made a careful examination of 
his patient, and then said some words to poor 
little Anne which startled her very much. 
She managed to hide her feelings while in her 
father’s presence, but Sally found her after- 
wards in a state almost bordering on hysterics, 
for the old doctor had given Mr Erskine only 
a few days to live. 
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Tom Ross appeared on the scene as a matter 
of course, and was most helpful to the girls. 
He sat up night after night with the invalid, 
and did more for his comfort than any hired 
nurse could have done. 

A certain morning came when the youn 
fellow appeared with a blanched face, an 
asked for Sally. 

‘Your father wants you,’ he said to her. ‘He 
asked for you several times during the night, 
and now he will not be denied. I do not think 
he can live out the day, Sally; and—and—I 
could not help it, dear.’ 

Tom’s look was full of deprecation. Sally 
wondered what was the matter. What was it 
that he could not help? 

She entered her father’s room in her white 
summer dress, the bloom of early summer in 
her cheeks and lighting up her ge She 
could not realise that death was already on the 
threshold of the home. Every one spoke of Mr 
Erskine’s danger, but Sally did not recognise it 
a bit. She felt sure that he must soon be well 
again. She entered the room now, hushed in 
her mood, but by no means despondent. 

‘Well, dear papa,’ she said, her voice set a 
little lower than its wont, but her tone cheerful. 
‘You have sent for me, papa; I am so glad 
you want me,’ she continued. Then her eyes 
fell upon the gray and dying face on the 
illow, and all further words were arrested. 

he dropped on her knees by the_ bedside, 
and laid her blooming cheek against the dying 
man’s cold hand. 

‘I want you to promise me something, Sally,’ 
he said in a harsh and broken voice. ‘I have 
something to tell you, and I want you on your 
part to make me a promise.’ 

‘Of—of course, papa.’ 


That evening Mr Erskine died. There was 
mourning and weeping in the house; but, to 
the surprise of every one, Sally scarcely shed 
a tear. 

Old Dr Barnes did not like her appearance. 
He said the blow had stunned her, and that 
in reality she was feeling her bereavement 
much more than her sister and brothers. 

Something had certainly occurred which had 
taken all the May sunshiny look out of her 
face. She made no confidences, however, and 
spent most of her time moping in her own 
room, 

‘I shall be quite glad when Sally goes away 
to Newnham,’ said Anne, speaking to Tom Ross. 
‘I never did know that she was so much 
attached to apa. All the spring seems taken 
out of her like. 

Tom made no wey. His own face looked 
haggard and worn. He was the best of brothers 
to Anne, but she noticed that he ceased to 
confide in her. His blue eyes looked full of 
trouble when she spoke of Sally. 

Mr Erskine was dead a fortnight, and Anne 
seemed slighter and thinner than ever in her 
mourning. 

‘By the way, Tom,’ she continued, looking 
up at him, ‘we know nothing yet about the— 
the affairs,’ 

‘What affairs, Anne ?’ 

‘The money. We don’t know how we are 


left ; Mr Johnson, my father’s man of business, 
promised to call to see us, but he has not 
yet done so, I know that Sally and I inherit 
a thousand pounds apiece from our mother, 
but—— What is the matter, Tom? How 
white you look !’ 

‘Hurrah, hurrah!’ shouted a boyish voice. 
‘Is that you, Anne, croning away as usual? 
Oh, and Tom Ross is with you, of course. 
Why, Tom, you’re looking pasty. George and 
I have had such a race over the moors. We 
met the postman, and he gave us a letter. 
It’s for Sally; its her scholarship, I expect. 
The Minerva Magazine is written across the flap 
of the envelope. Lucky Sally, say I! | Wouldn’t 
George and I like to have a dip into that 
thirty pounds. What is it, Ross? what do you 
want 

‘Give me that letter, said Ross. 

He took it out of the boy’s unwilling hand, 
then taking him by the shoulders, pushed him 
gently out of the room. 

‘Now Anne, said Ross, coming up to the 
young girl and speaking eagerly, ‘if you like, 

ll give this letter to Sally. I expect Charlie 
is right, and that there is a cheque in it. If 
so, it will give me just the opportunity I want. 
Can’t you send her down to me here; or, better 
still, send her into the garden, where I can 
meet her.’ 

‘How white you look, Tom! and your hand 
trembles.’ 

‘You know, Anne, what all this means to 
me. But I can’t speak of it even to you. 
Run, like a dear, and ask Sally to come 
to me’ 

Anne departed, and Tom went out into the 
garden. 

A great excitement was over him; he was 
shaken out of his habitual calm. 

The evening was lovely, and the last rays of 
a glorious sunset were fading from the sky, 
when Sally, dishevelled in appearance, red 
rims round her eres and her bright hair 
pushed untidily back from her forehead, came 
out into the garden. . 

She, too, was in black, but her mourning 
artook of the disordered state of her mind. 
t was not trim and neat like Anne’s, but was 
= on carelessly. Her black dress did not 
ecome Sally. She needed light and _ soft 
draperies to set off her peculiar bright beauty. 

he girl who advanced timidly now to meet 
Tom Ross looked something like a delicate 
flower broken at the roots. She held her 
goon hat on one arm; her steps were very 
slow. 

‘See what I’ve got for you, Sally,’ said Ross. 

He came towards her, holding up the letter. 
She looked at it with listless indifference. He 
turned the envelope, and showed the words 
Minerva Magazine written across the flap. 

‘It’s the scholarship money, Sally,” he 
whispered. ‘You’ll want it, you know, dear, 
to help towards your expenses at Newnham.’ 

‘I’m not going,’ she said, suddenly turnin 
white as death. ‘You know that, Tom, an 
its very, very cruel of you to torture me.’ 

‘I thought you had some stupid idea of 
that sort in your mind,’ said Ross. ‘I am very 
glad you have come out here, so that we may 
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fully talk over the whole matter. Give me 
your hand, Sally—how cold it is?—Why do 
you turn away from me? Why have you kept 
aloof from me during these miserable days ?’ 
‘Tom, you know the reason.’ 
‘Yes, my poor little love, I do know. Come, 


marry her—he said so, And yet she must 
keep that hateful, hateful money. As _ to 
Newnham! the thought of it was torture in 
her present mood. 

‘Tom, Tom, she called, in a shrill, wild 
tone. 


we’ll walk up and down here where no one! He turned at once. She ran to meet him. 

can see us. lly, I did not want your father ‘Take me!’ she said, ‘quick, quick, before I 
to say what he did to you, but I don’t think change my mind. I’ll have you instead of 
he was quite responsible that morning, and the | Newnham. I have always loved you; yes, I 
knowledge weighed on him. I’d have given have always loved you; but I was blind and 
half of all I possess to save you from the wilful, and I would not look into my own 


trouble I knew his words would bring,’ 

‘I promised him,’ said Sally in a slow, listless 
voice. 
my promise. I said I’d give Newnham up. 
It’s not such a trial as you think, Tom, she 
continued, looking steadily at him, while tears 
brimmed into her eyes. ‘The heart has gone 
out of me, somehow, and I never could go in 
for a wranglership, or any of the nice things 
I used to talk about, when I felt fresh and 
springy and young. The dreadful thing about 
me, however, is this, Tom, that I can’t thank 
you—you, who have been noble—yes, noble ; 
but I can’t thank you.’ 

‘It wasn’t noble of me to do things for you. 
I’d give my life gladly for you, so you can 
understand that a little money means’ nothing.’ 

‘Father told me,’ continued Sally, ‘what you 
had done. He said he had spent the two 
thousand pounds which he had in trust for 
Anne and me, and that you had given it back 
to him on condition that he let me go to 
Newnham. 
with the load of all this obligation on_ his 
mind. He said he must tell me, that I at 
least must share the secret with him. He said 
—he said’—continued Sally, now bursting into 
heart-breaking sobs, ‘that my duty was to 
marry you, and not to be a learned lady.’ 


‘Oh, poor little Sally!’ said Ross, gulping | 


on’t 


down a catch in his throat. ‘What if I 
agree with him? What if ZJ want you to be 
learned, and wise, and great? You can’t turn 
against my wishes; you can’t be my wife if I 
say no.’ 

Sally began to dry her eyes with fierce 
rapidity. 

‘Tom,’ she said, ‘the first thing to do is for 
you to take back that two thousand pounds. 
I know Anne will not touch it, and of course 
I will not.’ 

‘I am afraid you are both powerless in the 
matter, Sally. Half the money is yours when 
you come of age, which will be in a day or 
two. Anne will not receive hers for over a 
year. You cannot give it back to me, my 
dear,’ continued the young man bending towards 
her, ‘without casting dishonour on your dead 
father. You must keep the money, and you 
must also keep the secret, in order to shield 
his memory. You have no other alternative, 
Sally. I am sorry for you, but I cannot help 
you in this,’ 

‘Don’t speak to me for a minute or two,’ 
said Sally. ‘Go away for a few minutes; let 
me be alone.’ 

Ross obeyed her at once. She stood and 
watched his retreating figure. How manly he 
looked—how upright! He did not want to 


‘He told me all about it, and I made. 


He said that he could not die. 


‘heart. I did not know half what was in you, 
and it seemed so dazzling to be learned, and 
to use one’s brains. But I don’t care for any- 
thing in the world now, except—except you, 
| Tom—and you must have me; you mustn’t say 
no. 

| ‘Is that true, my little darling? Is it true 
that you love me?’ 

_ Of course it’s true; it’s the very truest 
_thing on earth.’ 

‘Well then, look here; we’ll make a bargain. 
I’d hate to have a doll for a wife. I adore 
clever women with heaps of brains. Suppose 
you go to Newnham in October for my sake ; 
-and suppose you pass your examinations for 
me; and then afterwards, Sally—— Oh, what 
is the matter?’ 

Ross stopped abruptly, for Sally’s arms were 
flung tightly round his neck, her head rested 
on his shoulder, and he felt her warm tears. 
| ‘I am the happiest girl in the world,’ she 
‘whispered ; ‘but it isn’t now because I have 
won this’—she threw her unopened letter on 
the grass—‘ but because of you ; because you love 
me, and I love you with my whole heart.’ 


A QUEEN. 


Sue rules with subtle art and skill 
Excelling statesmen’s far, 

And ‘neath her changeful humours still 
Her subjects loyal are ; 

No heart rebels against her sway, 
Her actions meet no blame ; 

In all her moods from grave to gay 
Her words attention claim. 


Her tiny hands no sceptre hold, 
No purple robe she wears, 
Above her shining curls of gold 
No diadem she bears ; 
But yet to her in beauty bright 
Not Dido famed and fair, 
Nor yet that queen, Troy’s bane and blight, 
Could ever once compare. 


She owns no castles, and no lands, 
No ships, no warlike aid ; 
Yet ne’er an emperor's commands 
As hers were so obeyed : 
My little daughter, aged but four 
Short years, reigns royally 
With pout, and frown, and laughter o’er 
Her mother, and o’er me. 
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